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THE LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 33 

The main object in every school should be, not to provide the chil- 
dren with means of earning a livelihood, but to show them how to 
live a happy and worthy life, inspired by ideals which exalt and 
dignify both labor and pleasure. To see beauty and to love it is to 
possess large securities for such a life. 

It is monstrous that the common school should give much time to 
compound numbers, bank discount, and stenography, and little time 
to drawing. It is monstrous that the school which prepares for 
college should give four or five hours a week for two years to Greek, 
and no time at all to drawing. 

All children should learn how lines, straight and curved, and 
lights and shades form pictures, and may be made fo express sym- 
metry and beauty. All children should acquire, by use of pencil and 
brush, power of observation and exactness in copying, and should 
learn through their own work what the elements of beauty are. 
After reading, spelling, writing, and ciphering with small numbers 
and in simple operations, drawing should be the most important 
common-school subject. 

When a just and kindly rich man builds a handsome palace for 
himself and his family, his lavish expenditure does no harm to the 
community, but on the contrary provides it with a beautiful and 
appropriate object of sympathetic contemplation. 

It is undeniable that the American democracy, which found its 
strongest and most durable springs in the ideals of New England 
puritanism, has thus far failed to take proper account of the sense of 
beauty as means of happiness and to provide for the training of that 
sense. President Charles W. Eliot, 

Of Harvard University. 

REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 

Mrs. Clement's "Women in the Fine Arts," published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., is a dictionary, or rather a comprehensive, illus- 
trated catalogue of the women who have made themselves famous in 
painting and sculpture. Such work, in compact form, is convenient 
for reference, and interesting, no doubt, to those engaged in classify- 
ing the work of women as women. Mrs. Clement has been painstak- 
ing in her work, having studied the lives of more than one thousand 
women artists, from the seventh century B. C, to the twentieth 
century A. D. 

In her introduction she gives an excellent resum6 of the develop- 
ment of the fine arts. Some of her definitions, as for example, that 
of Impressionism, are characterized by common sense and an admir- 
able moderation. But, on the whole, as reviewers have asserted, she 
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is not a discriminating critic. One cannot admit that the early part 
of the fifteenth century was not productive "of great genius in art," 
and that "its marvelous importance was apparent only at its close, 
and in the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the works of 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and their followers 
emphasized the value of the progressive attainments of their prede- 
cessors. ' ' 

In criticising modern artists the author relies much on quotations 
from other critics. The collecting of data for the lives of contempo- 
rary artists has been very difficult, as the writer has often been 
obliged to depend for information upon the artists' answers to the 
circulars she sent to them. In too many cases we have nothing but 
the artist's name given, and then the words, "No reply to circular." 
j» John Lane publishes a volume of interest to art students in Ernest 
E. Clark's "Handbook of Plant Form." The book contains one 
hundred full-page plates, comprising nearly eight hundred illustra- 
tions. The drawings of flowers and blossoms are accompanied with 
printed notes, definite but not technical, on the subjects' botanical 
features. An introductory study is furnished of leaf forms, with an 
explanation of the accepted names. The author has refrained from 
supplementing the plant drawings with decorative designs based upon 
them in the belief that no check should be put by such suggestion- 
upon the originality of the student. A short glossary of botanical 
terms is added, and an introduction discusses the treatment and con- 
ventionalization of form. 

The author recommends careful examination and study from 
nature of any plants chosen for treatment, so thorough that at any 
given time no difficulty would be experienced in making a drawing 
from memory. The problem after having mastered the memory 
sketch is to fill suitably, with a design based upon the plant, the 
particular space to be decorated. The author impresses upon the 
student that before any detail of conventionalization is undertaken 
an ornamental arrangement of line and mass based upon the plant 
must be hit upon to fill and harmonize with the given space. 

The book supplies a help in directing students of design toward 
the proper conventionalizing of plant forms, and away from the 
odium of' mere naturalistic treatment, while in this very attempt it 
enforces the necessity for a thorough groundwork of definite acquaint- 
ance with natural features and habits. The author is art master of 
the Derby Technical College, and National Silver Medallist in orna- 
ment and design. 



